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The Warp and Woof of CETA 


After months of legislative labor, the new CETA—the reauthorized 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act—was delivered up for 4 
more years by the 95th Congress and now, by design, is in a state of 
productive metamorphosis. 

CETA’s transformation, under the unblinking watchfulness of program 
officers and prime sponsors, arises from new regulations and safeguards 
which establish for the first time recordkeeping and auditing requirements 
leaving no doubt about who is eligible to participate: the economically 
disadvantaged. And the new CETA brings several major changes redirec- 
ting the way programs operate. For example, an entirely new title—title 
Vil—embodies a newfledged Private Sector Initiative Program (PSIP), with 
built-in Private Industry Councils (PIC’s) for each and every prime sponsor 
area. PIC’s are concentrating on providing opportunities for the young and 
untrained inner-city poor to work for private sector employers while 
receiving on-the-job training. Thus, PSIP is the vehicle for finding steady 
jobs for those who—even as national employment increased—have been 
trapped in a life of idleness on the fringes of the labor market. (See The 
New CETA Targets the Disadvantaged, an article beginning on page 2.) 

When historians set out to chronicle CETA, they will note that it rode 
out one wave after another of external controversy and one trough after 
another of internal dissension to provide 8 million Americans with jobs 
since becoming law in 1973 and won credit as a critical factor in reducing 
unemployment significantly in the last year. CETA grew from the unknown 
acronym that replaced MDTA—the Manpower Development and Training 
Act—into a household word by 1977 and became perhaps the Carter 
Administration’s most popular social program. Nevertheless, CETA was 
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dogged by reports of mismanagement and manipulation which began to Pa 
appear in newspaper headlines last spring. The allegations of abuses, & 
serious or featherheaded, were hardly music to the ears of Secretary of be 
Labor Ray Marshall, despite the fact that all the accusations of shady , 
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dealings added up to only a fraction of 1 percent of the entire program. 
When charges of fraud emerged from the cacophony, Secretary Marshall 
saw to it that legislation for the new CETA mandated better control. 

The fight over reauthorizing CETA was emotional and traumatic at 
times, yet the legislation that came forth is of strong fiber and promises 
practical results for people who need jobs to put food on the table and pay 
the mortgage or the rent. 
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CETA 


Act (MDTA) of 1962—providing Federal 
support for training or retraining to those 
whose jobs were to be washed up by 
technological change. The Department of 
Labor quickly discovered that it wasn’t 
only technological change it had to worry 
about but a persistent core of hard-to- 
employ persons who became known first 
as the ‘“‘hard-core unemployed,’’ then the 
‘‘economically disadvantaged.”’ 

Call them what you will, the program 
people learned over the first decade of 
effort that reaching into the local eco- 
nomic bogs of poverty from their launch- 
ing pads in Washington hadn’t been all 
that efficient. 

The better way to reach those who 
most needed employment help seemed to 
be through locally elected officials who 
‘*know the territory.” 

Congress came around to this concept 
in 1973 and gave the Nation some reform 
legislation called the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act, better known 
today as CETA. CETA took the Federal 
Government out of the business of admin- 
istering from Washington approximately 
10,000 individual contracts a year, each 
with 30 to 40 subcontractors. Under 
CETA, the Department of Labor deals 
only with 460 State and local governments 
acting as prime sponsors and with ap- 
proximately 80 other direct ‘‘national” 
contracts ... a far cry from the 10,000 
contracts under MDTA and the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. 

After $24 billion and nearly 5 years of 
experience under CETA, the Congress 
has reauthorized the legislation for an- 
other 4 years with some basic structural 
and conceptual changes. A tentative price 
tag in excess of $40 billion was part of 
the open-ended act. 

For the first time in 16 years the 

country has a clear and stated objective 
for its employment and training programs: 
Increase the earned income of persons 
who go through CETA. 
' The new CETA leaves no doubt as to 
who will be eligible to participate in 
programs specified with the limited re- 
sources available: /t will be essentially the 
economically disadvantaged, otherwise 
known as the poor. 

This goal also has a clear and under- 


Conservation work for youth will 
continue without change in the Young 
Adult Conservation Corps in national 
parks and forests the year-round. 
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Summaries of the 
Eight Titles of the 
Reauthorized 
Comprehensive 
Employment and 
Training Act 


Title |— Administrative 
Provisions 

Organizational and general provisions 
applicable to the entire act, consolidating 
and simplifying the existing law, basically 
retaining the existing eligibility criteria for 
prime sponsors, and authorizing appropri- 
ations for fiscal years 1979 through 1982. 


Title I--Comprehensive 
Employment and Training 
Services 


Comprehensive work and training ac- 
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tivities contained previously in title I: 
institutional, on-the-job training, work ex- 
perience, job search assistance, and sup- 
portive services. New requirement: that, 
except for 5 percent set aside for upgrad- 
ing, prime sponsors’ work and training 
programs must be limited to economically 
disadvantaged persons who are unem- 
ployed, underemployed, or in school. 
Also contains a separate counter struc- 
tural public service employment program, 
with new jobholders limited to those un- 
employed 15 or more weeks or on welfare 
and who have family income at or below 
70 percent of the BLS lower living stand- 
ard budget. PSE jobholders may remain 
in such jobs for no more than 78 weeks 
(with up to 12 months waiver for areas 
with 7 percent or more unemployment). 


Title Ii-—Special National 
Programs and Activities 


Special target group programs adminis- 
tered from national office for Indians and 
other Native Americans, migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers, ex-offenders, older 
workers, displaced homemakers, women, 
and handicapped. Welfare reform demon- 
stration projects included for first time. 
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Magnum photo by Mark Godfrey 





Continues programs of research and de- 
velopment, technical assistance, labor 
market information. 


Title VW—Youth Programs 


Provides for Job Corps residential pro- 
gram; summer program for disadvantaged 
youth; youth programs added by the 
Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977 (YEDPA) except the 
Young Adult Conservation Corps 
(YACC), which continues in title VIII. 
YEDPA is continued only through fiscal 
year 1980 because of demonstration as- 
pects. YACC is to be continued for 4 more 
years. 


Title V—National Commission 
for Employment Policy 


Continues the national commission 
with a change in name and membership, 
reducing Cabinet participation. 


Title V-—Public Service 
Employment Program 


Authorizes PSE programs; appropria- 
tions and participants pegged to national 


written dictum totally concommittant with 
the prime objective: Increase the effi- 
ciency of the dollars to be spent in finding 
employment for the poor. 

The reauthorized legislation addresses 
several major concerns: 

e@ Aims our limited resources at those 
most in need. 

© Controls the substitution of CETA 
jobs for regular governmental jobs. 

@ Emphasizes the provision of training 
rather than simple job placement. 

@ Provides a mechanism for the auto- 
matic phasing-in and phasing-out of the 
number of public service jobs with 
changes in the national unemployment 
rate. 

@ Increases the involvement of the 
private sector. 

e@ Simplifies and reorganizes the ad- 
ministrative provisions in order to reduce 
the paperwork burden of CETA. 

CETA remains as a significant compo- 
nent of the President’s employment strat- 
egy. Three of its titles provide structural 
employment programs needed to reduce 
the unemployment rates of the economi- 
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unemployment rate. New PSE jobholders 
must be unemployed for 10 of last 12 
weeks or on welfare, have family income 
at or below the BLS lower living standard 
budget, and are subject to the same 
participation limits as in title II PSE. 


Title VitPrivate Sector Initiative 
Program (PSIP) 


Supplementary to title Il programs, 
develops greater involvement of private 
sector, establishes Private Industry Coun- 
cils (PIC’s) with representatives from in- 
dustry, business, organized labor, com- 
munity-based organizations, and edu- 
cational institutions to participate with 
prime sponsors in the development of on- 
the-job training arrangements and other 
initiatives. 


Title VilH—Young Adult 
Conservation Corps 


Continues without substantial change 
the authority for the year-round corps 
open to both disadvantaged and nondisad- 
vantaged youth, 16 to 23 years old, for 
conservation work in national parks and 
forests. 


cally disadvantaged. Another title author- 
izes countercyclical public service em- 
ployment to pick up part of the slack 
when private employment growth is inad- 
equate. Still another title provides for a 
new private sector initiative program, 
aimed at obtaining greater participation 
by business and industry with CETA on 
the premise that, because most jobs are 
in the private sector, that’s where the 
ultimate concentration of effort should be. 

Thus, CETA will settle in as an added 
instrument in this Nation's ability to com- 
bat both sudden economic downturns and 
persistent unemployment among blocks 
of workers such as youth, women, and 
older Americans. CETA will permit the 
Federal Government, beginning in 1980, 
to turn the spigot of public service jobs 
on and off as the economy dictates, 
without special legislation other than oc- 
casional supplemental appropriations when 
necessary. 

Public opinion played a prominent role 
in shaping some of the added elements of 
the act. The spate of real and imagined 
abuses in the conduct of CETA, heavily 


publicized in the media, resulted in 
strengthened provisions to remedy fraud 
and abuse in local programs. Secretary of 
Labor Ray Marshall’s overseeing and 
overall administrative husbandry of the 
act has been shored up with additional 
monitoring authority and tighter wage 
levels that would deter substitution prac- 
tices such as placing a CETA worker in a 
regularly budgeted job. 

Congress expressed abiding concern in 
the monitoring system. The added con- 
trols given the Secretary of Labor will 
go a long way to nipping possible admin- 
istrative excesses, financial bungling, gray 
areas in occupational placements, and 
outright malfeasance, including political 
manipulations. 

The act makes no bones about who 
will be eligible for CETA programs. Eli- 
gibility is now limited exclusively (except 
for a few youth in title VIII and some 
persons in upgrading programs in title II) 
to the economically disadvantaged, the 
fancy name for those in poverty income 
levels. This total target group is defined 
as those whose family income is 100 
percent of the low income standard set by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics ... and 
who have been unemployed for 10 of the 
last 12 weeks or on welfare. 

Targeting CETA’s assistance only for 
the poor has been coupled with restraints 
on the wages paid under public service 
employment (PSE). The average wage 
would be no more than $7,200 with a 
proviso for high cost areas where maxi- 
mum wages could go up to $12,000. 

The provisions for PSE programs have 
been substantially rewritten and tightened 
up. The original title Il had never been 
touched since its introduction in 1973. It 
is still a title Il program—the new title 
II—with the PSE portion tailored to han- 
dle structural unemployment, concentrat- 
ing on persons who have been jobless for 
15 or more weeks, or on welfare and who 
have family income at or below 70 per- 
cent of the BLS lower living standard 
budget. 

After its emergency birth, the original 
title VI was recast in 1976 with innovative 
projects and the introduction of commu- 
nity-based organizations as viable spon- 
sors. The new CETA calls for one-half of 
title VI PSE to be totally project oriented 
and the remaining jobs to be entry-level. 
limited in occupancy to one individual 
who can stay in the job no longer than a 
total of 78 weeks, with up to 12 months 
waiver for areas with 7 percent or more 
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unemployment. Individuals are also lim- 
ited to no more than 2!'/2 years in any 
CETA program. To provide for the 
changeover in the rules, present CE7TA 
participants who have been in PSE for 78 
weeks under the previous legislation will 
be permitted to continue under the new 
act for no more than a year. 

As a countercyclical device, title VI 
will have PSE job slots for 20 percent of 
the number of unemployed in the Nation 
in excess of 4 percent. When the national 
unemployment rate exceeds 7 percent, 
job slots will be raised to 25 percent of 
the number of unemployed in excess of 4 
percent. 

With the expectation of welfare reform 
legislation in 1980, CETA is providing a 
demonstration of the feasibility of the jobs 
component of welfare reform. It has cre- 
ated 50,000 positions and authorized $200 
million for demonstrations in 16 cities and 
areas. 

Because there is no question that the 
increase in earned income by CETA par- 
ticipants must come from jobs in the 
private sector, the new Private Sector 
Initiative Program (PSIP) embodied in the 
new title VII will establish Private Indus- 
try Councils (PIC’s) in every prime spon- 
sor area to promote and advise on on-the- 
job training (OJT) positions in private 
industry for economically disadvantaged 
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On-the-job (OJT) training under the 
new Private Sector Initiative 
Program—title Vil of the new CETA— 
will include OJT in banking and 
finance. 


workers. Thirty-four areas are currently 
in the demonstration stage of planning 
and establishing such councils in antici- 
pation of the application of title VII when 
appropriations are allocated. 

Some other interesting elements of the 
new CETA are the following: 

e Discretionary funds in the structural 
unemployment sections must be spent 
only through the prime sponsors. This 
will have the net effect of making less 
funds available for designation by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

@ The new code words—‘‘displaced 
homemakers’’—for some disadvantaged 
persons—widowed, divorced, deserted— 
mostly women, emerge in the legislation. 
Such provisions indicate that about half 
of all CETA participants are expected to 
be women. 

e Title II (previously title 1) with all of 
its training, job placement, work experi- 
ence, and public service employment pro- 
grams for the structurally unemployed, 
must be for the economically disadvan- 
taged, except for a 5 percent set aside of 
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the appropriated funds, for upgrading or 
retraining. 

e The Secretary of Labor is given 
broader authority to stop programs that 
are not considered fruitful or useful and 
to reallocate funds when necessary. 

Ernest G. Green, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Employment and Train- 
ing, says that, looking back on almost 5 
years of effort under CETA, ‘One can 
safely say that the implementation of the 
legislation has been highly successful de- 
spite the difficult economic circumstances 
under which it has had to operate since 
its inception. The recent period of high 
unemployment has been a severe test for 
programs that were originally designed to 
deal with structural unemployment. With 
the addition of a large countercyclical 
employment program in late 1974, CETA 
was asked to respond to a major reces- 
sion before the new system had really 
had a chance to get fully underway. 

‘*More recently, the CETA system was 
used to carry out a major part of Presi- 
dent Carter’s economic stimulus program. 
The unqualified success of adding more 
than 400,000 jobless workers to PSE 
positions in 9 months for a grand total of 
750,000 speaks for the flexibility, versatil- 
ity, and capability of the new system. 

**We should all be proud of the results 
achieved to date, despite the few in- 
stances of abuse that cropped up in some 
programs. The new legislation gives the 
Department of Labor and the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration more 
strength through deepened management 
to get at the source of economic cancers 
quickly and effectively.” 

Green says the emphasis on greater 
training, entry-level jobs, and the concen- 
tration on structural unemployment means 
that youth and women. will have a larger 
share of the CETA benefits. 

‘*‘The one major weakness not ad- 
dressed by the legislation was the exist- 
ence of a dual delivery system at the local 
level, countenancing systems simultane- 
ously by the prime sponsors and the State 
Employment Security Agencies. When 
CETA is rewritten in the future, we can 
expect that this situation will be reme- 
died,’’ Green says. 

‘‘With strong commitments from the 
private sector, coupled with judicious 
conduct by the prime sponsors, there is 
no question that CETA will be one of the 
best pieces of social legislation in our 
history.” 































Several high-level personnel changes in 
the Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) were announced by Assistant Secretary 
Ernest G. Green. The new appointments are: 
Lawrence E. Weatherford, deputy assistant 
secretary for employment and training; Rob- 
ert J. McConnon, former ETA deputy assist- 
ant secretary, administrator for the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT); and 
Hugh C. Murphy, former BAT administrator, 
heads a Department of Labor task force to 
study foreign apprenticeship programs. 


* * * 


The Women's Services Division of the 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services estab- 
lished a Women's Hall of Fame at its first 
annual Women's Recognition Day. The event 
was celebrated on the 175th anniversary of 
Ohio's statehood. The Hall of Fame in the 
statehouse has among its 20 inductees such 
notables as Frances Payne Bolton, the late 
Congresswoman, for her interest in social 
welfare and nursing; Ella P. Steward, of 
Toledo, for her contribution to interna- 
tional affairs and pharmacy; and Ann B. 
Walker, of Columbus, for her work in con- 
munications as a TV newscaster. 


* * * 


The number of State and local government 
units acting as Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors rose 
from 450 to 460 for fiscal year 1979. Prime 
sponsors for the year will consist of 67 
cities (an increase of 5); 180 counties (an 
increase of 6); 144 consortia (combinations 
of city and/or county governments, an in- 
crease of 1); 49 States and territories; 
and 20 rural areas. 


* * * 


Job Service (JS) offices are now install- 
ing computerized Job Service Matching Sys- 
tems (JSMS) in about half the States; an- 


other six to eight States will begin JSMS 

in fiscal year 1979; the rest are expected 
to join in by fiscal year 1980. JSMS is 
part of the Employment Security Automation 
Project (ESAP), which the Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA) is committed 
to implement nationwide by the early 1980's. 
This means JS and Unemployment Insurance of- 
fices in every State will share automatic 
data processing hardware to handle job ap- 
plications and orders, employers' benefits 
payments, and payroll tax accounting. 


* * * 


The Penobscot (Maine) Consortium received 
DOL funding for a second Skill Training and 
Improvement Program (STIP) in which sixteen 
18-year-olds will be trained as glazier me- 
chanics. STIP II is using a curriculum ap- 
proach developed by a committee of skilled 
craft workers and executives of the Portland 
Glass Co. Participants will receive class- 
room and on-the-job training with 18 months 
of credit toward their 3-year apprenticeship 
certificates in the techniques of automobile, 
commercial, and residential glazing. 


* * * 


Imprisoned Vietnam-era veterans will re- 
ceive employment and educational services 
under a 16-month, $500,000 contractual agree- 
ment between the DOL and the National Council 
of Churches of Christ. Funded under title I 
of CETA and administered by ETA, the contract 
calls for the National Council of Churches of 
Christ to set up a program to determine 
training and employment needs of imprisoned 
veterans; assist veterans in claiming bene- 
fits; and provide support, referral, and 
training opportunities. An estimated 125,- 
000 Vietnam-era veterans between the ages of 
20 and 34 are incarcerated. The council, 
through subcontracts with local self-help 
groups of Vietnam-era veterans, expects to 
reach 21,000 veterans in many Federal and 
State prisons throughout the Nation. 
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Minnesota 
Puts Work 


Equity 
to the Test 


by Charles Barbour 


Edith Lallier sits at the crossroads of 
the upper midwest. Her office in St. Paul, 
Minn., overlooks the Mississippi River as 
it branches from south to north and west. 
The setting is appropriate for, as program 
coordinator of the Work Equity Project 
(WEP), Lallier and the demonstration 
project headquarters will be the focus of 
mounting national attention. 

WEP began last July in St. Cloud, 67 
miles northwest of the Twin Cities of St. 
Paul-Minneapolis, hub of a four-county 
economic development region: Stears, 
Benton, Wright, and Sherburne. WEP— 
now also in full operation in the cities of 
St. Paul, Mora, and Montevideo—will 
place about 3,000 welfare and public as- 
sistance recipients annually in training 
and employment programs leading to pri- 
vate, nonsubsidized jobs. The Depart- 
ment of Labor (DOL) has committed $6.8 
million to the project and rmiay add an- 
other $4 million in 1979. 

WEP is designed to go beyond pro- 
grams such as the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act’s (CETA’s) 
public service employment (PSE) and the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program by enroll- 
ing individuals as they become eligible for 
Food Stamps (FS), General Assistance 
(GA), and Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children (AFDC), and immediately 
developing training and employment plans 
for them. 

From Tom Bruening at Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA) head- 
quarters in Washington to Georgene Lof- 
green at the regional WEP center in St. 
Cloud, the program staff hopes to find or 
create jobs or training opportunities for 


Charles Barbour is a freelance writer based in 
Northfield, Minn. 
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welfare recipients, thus ending their de- 
pendence upon public assistance almost 
as soon as it begins. Substantial support 
from business and organized labor is 
helping WEP to foster a number of inno- 
vative job development projects combin- 
ing public and private resources. 

The ‘‘equity”’ is provided by offering 
identical employment services to every- 
one on welfare. In order to do so, WEP 
is undertaking three major reforms: (1) an 
attempt to create appropriate work oppor- 
tunities for all who are unable to locate 
unsubsidized public or private sector jobs; 
(2) administration of the program by a 
consolidated and streamlined administra- 
tive structure; and (3) referral of public 
assistance recipients who either volunteer 
or are subject to a welfare work require- 
ment to a work, or work training, pro- 
gram. 


WEP offices are ‘“‘one stop centers” 
offering the full gamut of training and 
employment services from counseling to 
job placement. By consolidating social 
service delivery systems otherwise spread 
among a number of agencies, WEP at- 
tempts to save precious time in getting 
people jobs. From the moment WEP 
participants enter a center, they are taking 
steps leading directly to specific training 
and employment needs. 

The crucial question, according to pro- 
gram coordinator Lallier, is *‘What is it 
that people need?’ In developing job 
avenues and eliminating employment bar- 
riers (educational deficiencies, physical 
disabilities, or lack of experience), the 
WEP staff calls into play its intensive 
human resources development services 
which help participants find jobs. The 
first assessment interview takes an hour; 
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development of a detailed *‘employability 
plan”’ requires three or four additional 
one-hour sessions. Once the evaluation 
process has been completed, the partici- 
pant and counselor sign a written contract 
specifying the steps the jobseeker will 
take to get employment. 

Whether it’s a General Educational 
Development diploma, a pair of eye- 
glasses, or some self-confidence, WEP 
participants get basically what they need 
to get a job. As St. Cloud job interviewer 
Kathleen Sears says, WEP is a facilitator, 
whether helping an AFDC mother who 
has had no work experience outside the 
home in 20 years but now must support 
several children, or assisting an unem- 
ployed father whose recent back injury 
makes it impossible for him to work at 
the only trade he knows. Sears sees her 
job as getting the applicant *‘to light up,” 


to see that there are immediate solutions 
to seemingly overwhelming problems. 
She convinces applicants that they can 
get their driver's licenses when needed 
and that someone on the WEP staff will 
take them to the motor vehicle depart- 
ment. The turning point comes when the 
applicant exclaims: *‘You mean someone 
will help me do that?’’ Going one step at 
a time, Sears and her colleagues work to 
remove employment barriers such as 
transportation, child care, and education. 

In rural St. Cloud, Mora, and Monte- 
video, program coordinators Georgene 
Lofgreen, John Kuester, and Merle 
Schroeder will tell you that to get a 
participant’s confidence, sometimes just 
literally to get to the individual, it is 
necessary “‘to hit the road.” In Wright 
County a typical welfare recipient has no 
phone, no car, and no friends or relatives 


nearby. So Sears arranges to meet the 
individual in the lobby of the Buffalo 
Hotel, more than 30 miles from St. Cloud. 
Because it takes a good deal of time for 
participants and staffers to cover the large 
rural regions, WEP counselors and inter- 
viewers must be flexible in their schedul- 
ing. 

Rural social services demand extraor- 
dinary resources in transportation, com- 
munication, and child care. For example, 
social workers or county volunteers 
sometimes drive WEP participants to jobs 
or training sites. WEP reimburses partici- 
pants 13 cents a mile for using their own 
cars. Often the WEP staff pitches in on 
the driving duties. Some WEP partici- 
pants are able to car pool; a few employ- 
ers provide transportation. Program offi- 
cials are thinking of using WEP 
participants as busdriver trainees to jitney 
their fellow participants, but before em- 
barking upon a full-scale training pro- 
gram, job developers want to be certain 
that there is a market for busdrivers in 
rural Minnesota. 

As in CETA, so in WEP, the critical 
task is matching human resources with 
jobs. Yet it is in just that area of fitting 
participants’ needs to market conditions 
that WEP goes beyond existing welfare/ 
work programs. *“The essence of WEP,” 
says Richard Thorp, director of the St. 
Paul Division of Manpower Programs and 
one of the chief architects of the project, 
“‘is that it is geared to the individual. It's 
a process which must be flexible so that 
we avoid the temptation of trying to force 
square pegs into round holes.” 

WEP employment counselors focus on 
the specific needs of individuals and real- 
istic Opportunities in the labor market, to 
see that participants acquire the skills 
needed to secure permanent, nonsubsi- 
dized jobs. The wage components of 
WEP which fulfill these needs are com- 
munity work projects (CWP’s) and on- 
the-job training (OJT). 

WEP staffers are proud of the innova- 
tive features of their CWP’s. For exam- 
ple, in August the St. Cloud Center 
instituted a promising CWP group which 
combines the resources of a local non- 
profit corporation and two trade unions in 
an exciting preapprenticeship program. 
The State-funded Four Rivers Commu- 
nity Development Corp. restores dilapi- 
dated homes and sells them to low-in- 
come families. Local 930, International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
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Work Equity 


America-AFL-CIO, and Local 292, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers-AFL-CIO, contracted with Four Riv- 
ers and St. Cloud WEP to train 
participants in the carpentry and electrical 
skills in a home renovation project. 

Locals 930 and 292 agreed to provide 
3-month preapprenticeship training to 
WEP participants, including women, un- 
der the supervision of union journeymen 
carpenters and electricians to prepare 
trainees for enrollment in regular union 
apprenticeship programs. Six WEP partic- 
ipants had entered the preapprenticeship 
program by the end of September; 10 
more were expected to follow in succeed- 
ing months. 

Wages will start at $4.15 an hour and 
go up to $6 when trainees qualify for the 
regular apprenticeship program. St. Cloud 
WEP’s labor liaison Jenny Kron, who 
was instrumental in devising and imple- 
menting the Four Rivers CWP, stresses 
the importance of the program's *‘opening 
up nontraditional jobs to women.” James 
Haynes in St. Paul makes the same point. 
Haynes, assistant commissioner of the 
Minnesota Department of Economic Se- 
curity, has worked to make that emphasis 
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upon nontraditional jobs a prominent fea- 
ture of WEP statewide and in St. Paul as 
well. 

The OJT component of Work Equity 
has proven a stimulus to small business. 
Since OJT funding subsidizes up to one- 
half of the trainees’ prevailing wage sal- 
ary, the program often gives businesses 
that are unable to expand an opportunity 
to do so. Small retail stores and family 
businesses find the WEP program attrac- 
tive. As Lofgreen attests, “There has not 
been one negative response from the St. 
Cloud business community.” Merle 
Schroeder, pleased with the response 
from Montevideo businesses, anticipates 
heavy participation from private firms. 

WEP officials are fond of the phrase, 
“getting all the actors together at the local 
scene. Before WEP came on that scene, 
each of the three public assistance groups 
slated for inclusion—AFDC, GA, and 
FS—were funded from and administered 
by different Federal, State, and county 
agencies and were regulated by different 
statutes, laws, or regulations, some Fed- 
eral, others State or local. 

The project motto might be, *‘Learn by 
doing."’ Most of the compromises in pro- 





gram design have been necessary steps in 
working out a politically feasible and 
operationally sound welfare reform plan. 
The Abt Associates preliminary report on 
WEP’s start-up concludes that although 
the project is not as comprehensive as 
originally intended, in its present state 
WEP is a good deal more workable. 

The forging process has been difficult, 
but it has been productive. The individual 
WEP centers do offer the promised ‘‘one 
stop’’ employment service. The Balance- 
of-State offices handle the full range of 
public assistance recipients at one loca- 
tion. Furthermore, WEP staffers agree 
that the participant remains the first prior- 
ity: they are making real headway in 
reducing wearying delays, red tape, and 
matching WEP’s considerable resources 
with its participants’ specific needs. 

The human benefits of WEP will be 
substantial. It remains to be seen what 
the dollar cost will be. 

Although the returns are not in yet, 
WEP’s early operation has been promis- 
ing. The Nation, not to mention the 
Department of Labor, will continue to 
watch the Minnesota demonstration with 
interest. @ 


















Teaching 


, Kits for 
nemployment 
Studies 


by Nancy A. Steinbach 


Are high school students aware that an 
unemployed person isn't necessarily a 
deadbeat, sponger, or freeloader—that 
unemployment often has social and eco- 
nomic causes? What are students being 
taught, if anything, about unemployment 
and about unemployment insurance (UI)? 

Today, the answer to those questions 
would be that many students are knowl- 
edgeable about unemployment issues, 
having explored them in depth as part of 
their social studies courses. A few years 
ago this would not have been the case, 


Nancy A. Steinbach, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Maryland, conducted the teacher 
training workshop program for the educational 


“ ‘ 
materials discussed in this article. 








Kits 


however. A survey of high school text- 
books conducted in the early 1970's 
showed that much of the material on the 
subject was misleading. Faci was mixed 
with fantasy and there was little explana- 
tion of the social versus the personal 
nature of unemployment. Discussions of 
UI contained erroneous statements be- 
traying the authors’ misunderstanding of 
the program. 

The Department of Labor's (DOL’s) 
Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) decided to rectify the situation by 
providing schools with up-to-date infor- 
mation on the causes and consequences 
of unemployment and the function of the 
UI program. If that poses another ques- 
tion—why should an organization dedi- 
cated to finding employment for people 
concern itself with teaching youngsters 
about unemployment problems and their 
remedies—just take a look at the monthly 
employment statistics. For one reason or 
another thousands of persons become 
unemployed every month, and the spec- 
ter of joblessness hangs over many 
throughout their working lives. Wouldn't 
it be reassuring to have an understanding 
of the social and economic impact of 
unemployment? 

During the past year, ETA sent a 
comprehensive package of materials to 
almost 10,000 social studies teachers. En- 
titled *“‘Studies in Public Policy: Unem- 
ployment,” the kit is the successor to a 
similar set of materials that had been in 
use for 6 years. 

The new kit is a formidable package 
containing a teacher's manual, 30 copies 
of the student manual containing readings 
about unemployment, UI, and the con- 
cept of work in our society, pretests and 
posttests that assess student learning, an 
audiovisual strip called **What About Un- 
employment?’’, a set of photographs of 
people at work, sample application forms 
for unemployment compensation, work- 
sheets to be used in suggesting alternative 
policies, and a set of cards suggesting 
activities in which to use the kit. These 
teaching materials were developed for 
ETA by the National Council for Social 


During the past 2 years, some 700 
teachers received training in how to 
use the special teaching aids. Here, 
Nancy A. Steinbach, author of this 
article, conducts one of the training 
workshops. 
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Studies, an organization with a member- 
ship of over 20,000 educators. 

The kit is built around five basic les- 
sons. The first four deal with the nature 
of our work-oriented society, the per- 
sonal, social, and economic problems 
caused by unemployment, unemploy- 
ment’s multiple causes and effects, and 
UI as one response to the problem. The 
fifth lesson focuses on how public policy 
is created and challenges the student to 
develop alternative public policy solutions 
to social problems. 

During 1977 and 1978, almost 700 
teachers participated in special training 
workshops designed to insure effective 
use of the kit. According to many of 
those teachers, a most effective part of 
the workshops—held in 30 sites around 
the Nation—was the participation of State 
UI agency officials who provided on-the- 
spot information on local unemployment 
problems and on the State’s UI law. 

Dr. Mary McBride, a social studies 
teacher in Arlington, Va., says her stu- 
dents responded positively to the mate- 
rials. “‘They particularly enjoyed the col- 
lection of photographs of people at work. 
I hung the pictures around the room and 
we referred to them at various times 
throughout the unit. This activity gener- 
ated questions about different kinds of 
jobs: whether people work with others or 
alone and the tensions sometimes pro- 
duced, supervisor-employee relations, 
and job preference with regard to working 
indoors or outdoors. The students also 
connected the types of unemployment to 
the pictures.” 

McBride found the graphs and charts 
most effective. They gave her students 
‘*‘a chance to look at data from different 
points of view, to get a sense of the 
whole population and who is affected by 
unemployment, to look at the country as 
a whole and trace the unemployment 
effects. The information on State policies 
was new to them. They got a sense of the 
variations from one State to another, and 
learned where the money for UI comes 
from. 

‘**| should mention the filmstrip,”” she 
added. *‘The students were able to iden- 
tify with the characters, especially at this 
age when music means so much to them. 
The whole kit is well structured and clear. 
I liked very much the three teaching and 
iearning strategies in each lesson. It al- 
lows for a flexibility I haven't seen in 
other curriculum materials. All in all, I 
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think it’s a fair presentation of the prob- 
lem of unemployment in our society and 
it fills a great gap in the economics 
curriculum.” 

The students seemed to agree. Ed 
Gotsman, one of McBride’s students in 
Arlington, said he “‘learned things I didn't 
know before about unemployed people 
from the statistics on the graphs and 
charts.” 

Students elsewhere 
sponded favorably. 

‘**For a change, I learned something,” 
said one. 

“IT learned more about unemployment 
than from radio, television, or the news- 
papers,” said another. 

Others remarked that the materials 
made them realize the seriousness of 
unemployment and helped them to face 
the prospect of being without a job. 

A key feature of the kit is its flexibility. 
It was designed to provide a wide choice 
of classroom activities so that the teacher 


have also re- 
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could deal with four basic ways that 
students learn. For the linear learner, 
activities such as chart/graph interpreta- 
tion, lectures, and problem analysis are 
included. Pictures, a filmstrip, and maps 
are available for those who learn best 
visually. Interviewing, role playing, and 
small group discussion are described to 
aid the socially interactive learner. The 
artistic learner may choose from activities 
involving drama, literature, and music. 
Any one of the activities for a given 
lesson should lead to general educational 
objectives and student comprehension. 

To measure the kit’s usefulness, two 
field tests were made. A_ preproduction 
kit was tested in 24 schools in the spring 
of 1977, and the findings were built into 
the final kit which was field-tested in 16 
schools a year later. 

Both tests were conducted by Dennis 
M. O’Toole and Charles J. Gallagher, 
members of the Department of Econom- 
ics at the Virginia Commonwealth Uni- 
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teacher. They are discussing Part V 
of the student handbook: “Work, The 
Human Condition, And The Future.” 


versity in Richmond, Va. Results re- 
vealed that students who were exposed to 
the kit did learn, and showed more em- 
pathy for the unemployed and under- 
standing of UI after completing the unit. 

Teachers found that the kit provided an 
opportunity for students to increase cer- 
tain skills, such as graph and chart inter- 
pretation. Another bonus was that the 
kit’s multimedia approach exposed some 
teachers to methods that could be used in 
teaching classes in other subjects. 

The kit’s success has led ETA officials 
to contract with the National Council for 
the Social Studies to develop an expanded 
version which will include an explanation 
of all ETA’s and State employment secu- 
rity agencies’ programs. It will be ready for 
classroom use in 1980. 











Ravenna, Ohio 


Participation in competitive teams—char- 
acteristic of many sports—helps severely 
disadvantaged youth improve their work hab- 
its and the quality of their work. The Portage 
County (Ohio) prime sponsor found this ap- 
proach successful while working with 150 
severely disadvantaged youth, age 16 to 21, 
who were selected for the CETA title Ill 
Youth Employment and Training Program 
during fiscal year 1978. Teams of 2 young 
men and 2 young women, with an adult 
instructor, were assigned various tasks in 
grounds and buildings maintenance in two 6- 
month work-experience sessions. All team 
members received the minimum wage, but 
teams that excelled were given bonuses. 
“The youngsters tried very hard to excel. As 
a result, tardiness, absenteeism, dropping 
out, and other bad habits were greatly re- 
duced. For the year as a whole, we achieved 
better than a 65 percent positive termination 
rate,” says Eric Thompson, who supervised 
the projects. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Residents of a low-income, high-risk 
neighborhood in New Haven have enlisted 
CETA to help them prevent crime. The West 
Rock Neighborhood Corporation (WRNC) 
hired and trained nine title VI public service 
employees to advise residents on how to 
make their homes more secure through the 
use of better locks and other improvements 
and how to engrave owners’ names on 
possessions so that stolen items can be 
identified. In addition, block watch groups 
were formed to notify police promptly of 
persons acting in a suspicious manner. The 
1€ month project, which ends in December, 
is one of several WRNC activities. Through 
other funding from State and local govern- 
ments, the organization assists residents in 
numerous ways to secure social, medical, 
employment, and housing services available 
from local agencies. 


Providence, R.I. 


Women entering the job market for the 
first time, or reentering it after a number of 
years, frequently lack confidence in them- 
selves and in their ability to find and hold 
jobs. Providence’s Opportunities for Women 





(OFW)—a CETA-funded information center 
and job advisory service—has successfully 
used peer counseling to strengthen that 
confidence in a number of women. OFW’s 
approach is based on the assumption that 
women need support from those who under- 
stand their problems from the same perspec- 
tive. During the past 3 years, the private, 
nonprofit organization received $66,631, 
about half of its operating support, in CETA 
title | funds from the Governor's Special 
Grant Office, and was given space, phones, 
and other assistance by the State’s Depart- 
ment of Employment Security. During that 
period, 24 volunteer paraprofessionals coun- 
seled 3,000 women, helping them to come 
to grips with their abilities and limitations and 
to learn where they fit in the job market. 
OFW has a better than 70 percent positive 
termination rate, a remarkable achievement 
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considering that many of the women had 
never worked before. 


Independence, Mo. 


CETA’s involvement in promoting the arts 
in cities across the Nation is expanding 
rapidly. A recent example is the publication 
of Mr. Truman’s Hometown, Independence, 
Missouri, a portfolio of 52 period wash draw- 
ings of historic sites and buildings produced 
by Sidney Moore, a title VI public service 
employee. Owing to its strategic location on 
the Missouri River, the city which later be- 
came President Truman’s home was the 
starting place for many early settlers heading 
westward. Consequently, a number of its 
monuments and structures are historically 
significant. The local Heritage Commission 
initiated a project to preserve a portion of 
this cultural history in pictorial form, and the 
city’s CETA program hired Moore. Before 
beginning his drawings, the artist did consid- 
erable research to secure photographs and 
other information about his subjects in order 
to recreate them as they appeared in the 
early 19th century. The project represents a 
cooperative effort of CETA, Independence’s 
Heritage and Planning Commissions, and 
the Jackson County Historical Society. 


Deatsville, Ala. 


Few persons leaving correctional institu- 
tions are fortunate enough to have jobs 
waiting for them. Among the fortunate ones 
are some of the young, first-time, nonviolent 
offenders at Alabama’s Frank Lee Facility, 
who will enter the homebuilding field on 
release. This employment opportunity is 
made possible by a CETA title | preappren- 
ticeship training program, sponsored by the 
Homebuilders Association of Alabama and 
the National Homebuilders Association and 
funded through the Montgomery Consortium. 
The program, given in 8-week sessions to 
groups of 31 prisoners age 17 to 22, qualifies 
graduates for jobs paying from $3.50 to $5 
an hour as apprentice carpenters with mem- 
ber firms of the local homebuilders associa- 
tion. On completing the sessions, the youth 
are either paroled or sent to work-release 
centers. A total of 224 youth have been 
trained since the program started in 1972, 
and 90 percent have stayed with the jobs 
they got on release from prison. 
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When it comes to urban problems, 
there’s no more universally popular cause 
than the rehabilitation of homes in the 
inner cities. Almost everyone is in favor 
of it. 

Unfortunately, not everybody can af- 
ford rehabilitation. When the disen- 
chanted ex-suburbanites move back to 
the cities, the less affluent people who've 
been living there the past couple of gen- 
erations are often forced by economic 
pressure to move out. 

But in parts of Boston and other Mas- 
sachusetts cities, in neighborhoods some- 
times a step away from total abandon- 
ment, work is being done under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 


Les Rich is a freelance writer based in New 
Hartford, Conn. 


ing Act (CETA) by disadvantaged young 
people on many old, rambling, once- 
proud homes for the benefit of those 
living there. 

In the process, the CETA workers are 
acquiring skills in carpentry and other 
building trades, as well as incentives to 
make a life for themselves. In addition, 
they're given close, careful supervision, 
probably for the first time in their lives. 

One group of young persons who work 
on dilapidated houses is employed by the 
Greater Roxbury Improvement Program 
(GRIP), funded under a CETA title II 
youth grant and a special Department of 
Labor grant funnelled through the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. GRIP represents one of a number 
of approaches to CETA-funded housing 
rehabilitation and neighborhood develop- 

















ment. Other projects have used CETA 
adult participants under the public service 
employment program (PSE), titles II and 
VI. The Greater Roxbury Improvement 
program, however, has chosen to involve 
itself with neighborhood youth. 

GRIP’s project manager, Yvonne 
Davis, a young, thoughtful, and articulate 
ex-journalist from Cincinnati, is quite re- 
alistic: **We work with these young peo- 
ple and try to motivate them. But we 
leave nothing to chance—a typical work 
project, including staff supervisors and 
crew chiefs promoted from the ranks of 
the participants, works out to one super- 
visor for every two participants. Nothing 
much can go wrong in those circumstan- 
ces.” 

However, motivation remains impor- 
tant. The GRIP project aims to develop 








































































































































































































































































‘*job readiness” in youngsters it accepts. 
All participants are 16 to 19 years old and 
CETA-qualified by virtue of being unem- 
ployed for at least 3 months. During the 
course of the training, which can last 
from 6 to 12 months, they are coached on 
how to go out and get that private sector 
job that comes next. 

The coaching extends to personal ap- 
pearance, and here Davis ran into some 
problems with the first group of 28 who 
started last May. Most of them wanted to 
wear their hair, as Yvonne puts it, “‘out 
to here.’ She said that was all right, since 
grooming was a personal matter and none 
of GRIP’s business. 

However, if they felt that way, she in 
turn felt that she was under no personal 
obligation to put in the extra time to 
coach each person individually on what it 




















by Les Rich 
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was going to be like to go out to an 
industrial area, say, and apply for a job 
with an electronics firm. 

Result: The group vociferously voted 
for haircuts, vowing to expel anyone who 
didn't comply. 

And what about the people whose 
homes are painted or repaired, or who 


just have the young people in to wash 


windows, as is the case in some projects? 

**A strange thing happens,” says Peter 
Cove, president of Transitional Employ- 
ment Enterprises, Inc., the recruiting con- 
tractor for GRIP. “‘The elderly are suspi- 
cious, but they're very grateful for the 
work being done. They thank the young 
people, and that’s a new thing for them.” 

No one is saying that this is the univer- 
sal result, of course. Not all projects 
work that well. But Cove is proud that 




































thus far, in a particularly “high risk” 
project involving home chores for the 
elderly, there has been nothing amiss. 

CETA-funded housing rehabilitation ef- 
forts, such as the Greater Roxbury Im- 
provement Program, can be an important 
link in a community's neighborhood de- 
velopment effort. CETA projects provide 
housing rehabilitation services to low-in- 
come homeowners who are unable to 
afford other limited types of assistance. 
such as the low-interest rehabilitation loan 
programs offered by many municipal gov- 
ernments. 

For example, an aged woman was 
living alone in a large old house built by 
her grandfather in Worcester. She was 
hoping to enjoy her declining years in the 
family home when the city authorities 
informed her that because the house 
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lacked indoor plumbing it did not meet 
housing standards. Since she could not 
afford to repay the 8 percent rehabilitation 
loan available from the city. given her 
limited social security income, the woman 
was ordered to relocate. 

To her rescue came a group called the 
Worcester Labor Co-Op, funded under 
CETA title VI, with a home repair crew 
which provided the modern conven- 
iences. 

The woman became very fond of the 
young workers. She made tea for them 
every day they worked in her home and 
enjoyed their company so much that she 
was tearfully reluctant to see them go. 

Among the other beneficiaries of the 
project were the taxpayers of Massachu- 
setts, aS pointed out by Don Borchelt, 
community development specialist for the 
Massachusetts State Manpower Services 
Council (SMSC). Borchelt observes that 
if the woman had been forced out of her 
home, she would nave been placed in a 
nursing home at great cost. 

In her own home, about all she needs 
is a Meals-on-Wheels service, says Bor- 
chelt. 

The SMSC, whose official role is to 
advise the Governor on employment and 
training policies, acts as a free consultant 
to project sponsors and local CETA ad- 
ministrators. The Services Council pub- 
lishes case studies and “*how to” reports 
on putting together projects. As Ralph E. 
Jordan, the executive director, puts it: 
“The SMSC is a ‘design engineer.’ ~ 

Here is how some of the more success- 
ful projects have developed. 

In the south Boston neighborhood 
known as Jamaica Plain, there is a big, 
rambling, mansard-roofed house on a 
seamy street. It had all but fallen apart. A 
leg of the proposed Interstate Highway 95 
was scheduled to run through the front 
lawn. As a result of community opposi- 
tion, the highway was held at bay and 
will never be built. But it had been 
expected for years, and property owners 


Through this entrance to a partly 
torched and vandalized old Roxbury 
mansion will soon pass visitors 
interested in art. The ornate structure 
will be restored to elegance and 
turned into a national museum for 
Afro-American art. 


Delia Alonso photos 
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A CETA trainee learns a lucrative skill 
while restoring an old house in 
Jamaica Plain, a south Boston 
neighborhood under redevelopment 
for elderly homeowners. 


in the area had given up and more or less 
abandoned their holdings. And it doesn't 
take an empty house long to crumble. 

In this old house (its building permit 
was issued in 1899) the bathroom on the 
second floor was sinking down to the first 
floor. The roof was leaking. The walls 
were falling in. The heating system was 
erratic. 

Today it’s close to being a showplace 
through the work of more young people 
working in an organization called Trade- 
winds, which uses CETA title III funds 
to hire young workers and title VI funds 
to hire adult staff and supervisors. 

John Carey, the supervisor for this 
restoration, is a union carpenter from 
Irish South Boston who took the job 
when regular work was slow. “‘It’s dyna- 
mite helping out people like this,” says 
Carey. *‘I never made so little money but 
never had as much fun working.” 

‘‘Look at that parquet floor, Carey 
exclaims. ““You couldn't buy it nowa- 
days.’ Look at the shape of the room 
and the angle of the windows. It’s going 
to be a beautiful place. You should have 
seen it 3 months ago. You'd think a bomb 
had hit it. The first thing we had to do 
was jack up both floors and start refram- 
ing.” 

Under Carey’s direction, the work is 
being done by young people who had 
been largely unskilled. The crew of eight 
includes black, white, and Hispanic 
males, and one woman. They take on 
every job, according to Carey, not just 
carpentry but also working on the roofs 
and the gutters and laying beautiful tile in 
the bathrooms. 

‘‘Some of them borrow tools to take 
home for an odd job on weekends,” he 
says. ‘‘They’re really into construction, 
some of them. Which is a lot better than 
picking up litter as they might be doing.” 

With their rapidly developing skills, the 
young people might be hired by private 
firms right off the jobsite, and be replaced 
by more recruits. Five were recently 
employed by one contractor who said 
he’s ready to hire more as soon as they re 
ready. Not bad, says Carey, for most of 
the individuals who came in are totally 
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unskilled. One youth, however, knew a 
lot about glazing, which was his father’s 
trate. “I'm not up on glazing,” says 
Carey, “'so he taught se.” 

The Tradewinds project often works 
with low-income homeowners referred by 
the Boston Housing Improvement Pro- 
gram (HIP). Without the help of the 
Tradewinds crew, these homeowners 
would not have been able to make use of 
the 20 percent cash rebate which is of- 
fered by HIP to defray the costs of 
making repairs needed to meet building 
code requirements. 

Another Tradewinds project is in a 
predominantly Hispanic part of Jamaica 
Plain. The sign in the window of the two- 
story building overlooking the small park- 
ing lot announces: “‘Oficiana Hispana— 
Servicios Sociales—Clases de Ingles’ “— 
social services and classes in English. 
The classes are still offered downstairs, 
but the second floor is being converted 
into a school for plumbing and heating by 
another CETA crew under the direction 
of Bob McInnes, an experienced contrac- 
tor. 

McInnes provides the young men with 
general instruction, but after several 
weeks they are able to do most of the 
work on their own. And they do it with 
considerable enthusiasm. It’s a_ bustling 
scene: McInnes has to speak over the 
sounds of hammers and power tools to 
say: ““These kids are determined not to 
be flunkies all their lives. They know this 
is their chance.” 

Another community organization that 
uses CETA labor to tackle the serious 
problem of abandoned homes which pla- 
gues many older neighborhoods is the 
Lena Park Community Development Cor- 
poration (CDC). The organization oper- 
ated out of a big community center in 
Dorchester, complete with day care cen- 
ter, gymnasium, and health club, all 
freshly painted; the outside walls are 
decorated with murals and a poem that 
ends, “Nature, my man, is a lot of fun.” 

John Walker, the community services 
manager, explains that the housing reha- 
bilitation program began 1'/2 years ago. 
The Lena Park CDC manages its own 
fairly intricate financing, purchasing prop- 


It's little more than a pile of debris, 
bare struts, and joists now. But this old 
structure will become an Afro-American 
art museum in Roxbury when CETA 
workers complete the job. 
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erties from the city of Boston, HUD, or 
private owners, then using trainees to 
restore the properties. Funded through 
CETA title VI and other sources, Lena 
Park operates under a total development 
cost ceiling of $27,500—a $10,000 limit on 
acquisition and $17,500 on rehabilitation. 
Before making an investment, Lena man- 
agers study a project carefully, preparing 
a detailed work writeup and itemized cost 
estimates. 

When the properties have been rehabil- 
itated, they are sold to low- and moder- 
ate-income families at a price substan- 
tially below the market value. This is the 
first and only opportunity that many poor 
families have to live in a home of their 
own. 

Again, trainee performance has been 
excellent. So far only two individuals 
have been terminated because of absen- 
teeism, tardiness, or poor performance. 

Labor unions are expected to become 
increasingly involved in housing rehabili- 
tation. *“In general,’ says SMSC Director 
Jordan, “‘the unions haven't become di- 
rectly involved because most CETA proj- 
ects cannot pay prevailing wages."” How- 
ever, the SMSC would like to see this 


change and are avidly promoting a new 
project in Springfield as a model for other 
communities in Massachusetts. 
Springfield's Old Hill neighborhood is a 
racially mixed, moderate-income area 


which has been designated a “target area 
for community development” by the city. 
The Old Hill Neighbors, a local commu- 
nity organization, and Springfield's local 
Building and Construction Trades Council 
have cosponsored a CETA-funded hous- 
ing rehabilitation project which employs 2 
union journeymen as supervisors to Over- 
see the work of 11 neighborhood youth. 
The journeymen, hired under title VI, 
have their CETA wages supplemented by 
Community Development Block Grant 
Funds to prevailing rates. Two neighbor- 
hood young people will be entering the 
union's apprenticeship program. 

Training is an important element in all 
of these projects. The Greater Roxbury 
Development Corporation, GRIP’s par- 
ent, had an excellent classroom-labora- 
tory for its first recruits: their own head- 
quarters building. Built about 150 years 
ago, the building has most recently served 
as an equipment warehouse. 

Under close supervision, the CETA 
participants learned to set aluminum 
studs, hang door frames, put on molding 


The roof was leaking and the walls 
were falling in when GRIP took over 
the rehabilitation of this old house in 
Jamaica Plain. Its building permit was 
issued in 1899. 


and paint and all the rest of the work that 
goes into ground up rehabilitation. They 
even learned the tricky swirl method of 
plastering for a room that now houses 
their bicycles. They fitted together pieces 
of wood to repair holes in the floor and 
found ways to “weather” the pine trim 
so that it almost rivals the old-time oak. 

At other GRIP jobsites, the swelling 
CETA population (eventually to total 82 
young people) is tackling even more for- 
midable projects. A major effort currently 
is the restoration of a once-proud man- 
sion, recently a home for wayward boys, 
more recently abandoned, partly torched 
and vandalized. This will be the home of 
a National Museum for Afro-American 
Art. The basics of the building are still 
there, including elaborate window design, 
rambling stairwells, and a great deal of 
exposed, ornately designed brickwork, 
now being treated with muriatic acid to 
restore its elegance. 

The young people work hard each day 
to the beat of music from the loudspeak- 
ers of nearby David Ellis Elementary 
School. Officials there were kind enough 
to provide not only background music but 
also a school nurse on call, in case of 
accidents, and use of restroom facilities 
before the project’s portable toilets were 
in place. 

One of the CETA participants pro- 
moted to crew chief at the future museum 
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site is a tall, broad-shouldered young man 
named David Morgan who can explain 
the progress of the work to visitors with 
relative ease. Morgan recently switched 
from auto mechanics training and ob- 
viously has a future in construction if he’s 
interested. 

At another project site, another crew 
chief, Stanley Lions (not his real name), 
is just as proud of his group’s work on 
playground equipment outside a day care 
center. They're building swings, slides, 
and sandboxes. Lions is careful to point 
out that there’s a lot more to a sandbox 
than just making a box and filling it with 
sand. There are all sorts of drainage and 
safety considerations. . 

Yvonne Davis, the GRIP operations 
director, confides that Lions was one of a 
good many recruits referred by the 
courts. His older brothers were all going 
into the professions, but Lions “couldn't 
keep out of trouble.“” He remained a 
disciplinary problem at GRIP and was 
about to be dismissed when a new super- 
visor arrived and somehow helped him to 
make a personal turnaround. Soon he was 
appointed crew chief. 

“You're going to work me harder,” he 
predicted, **but I guess I can take it.” 

Also working on this playground con- 
struction project is a trainee named Alvin 
Torres. He is Hispanic and neither reads 
nor writes Spanish or English. 

On a visit to the site one day this 
summer, Yvonne Davis happened to 
mention that she wanted to learn Spanish 
since so much of the Roxbury population 
speaks that language. Torres stood up 
and announced: *‘I can teach you that.” 

So Torres is teaching the teacher Span- 
ish, verbally, and in the process, begin- 
ning to learn to read and write. 

Just across the street from the play- 
ground, other GRIP people are sprucing 
up the large duplex apartment of Lonnie 
Raleigh, who retired from the Navy 5 
years ago after serving for 26 years and 
visiting most of the world on Navy cruis- 
ers. 

Raleigh couldn't be more delighted with 
the young people’s work, which he was 


able to obtain through the cooperation of 


a community agency. The first thing they 
did, he reports, was to examine the 
structure carefully to make sure no mis- 
takes would be made. For instance, the 
walls were of sheetrock, and that meant 
no taping when painting, because tape 
spoils sheetrock. Then, they washed 
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down the interior and went to work. 
Besides the reconstruction they made 
themselves generally useful on the proj- 
ect. 

“Low income homeowners are, by and 
large, the only clients of a CETA housing 
rehab project,” says SMSC Director Jor- 
dan, “‘at a time when other community 
development programs are being accused 
of moving out the poor to make room for 
the rich.” 

CETA has proved to be a useful re- 
source for other neighborhood projects 
which support housing rehabilitation. 
CETA crews are cleaning up and main- 
taining vacant lots, boarding up aban- 
doned buildings, maintaining urban gar- 
dens, weatherizing and de-leading homes, 


When this house in the Lena Park 
section of Boston is restored to its 
former elegance, a low- or moderate- 
income family will find it home. 
Meanwhile, a number of 
disadvantaged individuals will have 
acquired gainful building skills. 


and tackling a variety of other problems 
which, unattended, contribute to neigh- 
borhood deterioration. 

The cornerstone of neighborhood de- 
velopment is still, of course, housing 
rehabilitation, a project to which CETA 
has proven well suited. Just ask Lonnie 
Raleigh, one of many satisfied CETA 
““customers”’ in the State of Massachu- 
setts. & 




















Increases in Minority Group 
Apprenticeships 


The rate of minority group members and 
women participating in apprenticeship pro- 
grams continues to increase, according to 
the latest data compiled by the Employment 
and Training Administration's Office of 
Administration and Management. Histori- 
cally, minority groups have had difficulty 
obtaining employment in the skilled trades 
and apprenticeship training has been recog- 
nized as a practical means for them to obtain 
these well-paid jobs. 

Data for 1977 show that minority group 
members represented 18.4 percent of all 
apprentices. 

The 10 largest occupational groupings (rep- 


Occupations 


resenting 60 percent of all apprentices) and 
the percent minority participation are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

Women in apprenticeship training rose 
from 1.7 percent at the beginning of 1977 to 
2.2 percent at the end of the year. Enroll- 
ment of veterans continued at high levels, 
accounting for 30.8 percent of the total 
apprentices at the end of the year, with 
Vietnam-era veterans constituting 27.5 per- 
cent of the total. And, recently, program 
standards have been registered by the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) 
for members of the armed services (see 
September 1978 edition of WORKLIFE, “Ap- 
prenticeship in the Armed Services”). 

Apprenticeship programs today offer irain- 
ing in 415 recognized skilled occupations. 
Under these programs, apprentices receive 


Minority Representation 
Apprenticeship Programs, 1977 
Ten Largest Occupational Groupings 


a combination of planned, supervised on- 
the-job training and related classroom in- 
struction, lasting from 1 to 6 years, depend- 
ing on the complexity of the craft. Appren- 
tices are paid while they train on the job, at 
progressive wage rates starting from about 
half the journeyman’s rate up to 95 percent 
of full pay near the end of their apprentice- 
ship. 

The year 1977 marked the 40th anniver- 
sary of the National Apprenticeship Act; 
366,230 apprentices received training and 
more than 112,200 new apprentices were 
registered. 


William J. Shickler 
William J. Shickler is program analyst, Office of 


Administration and Management, Employment and 
Training Administration. 





% Minority 


U.S. total Enrollment 


Carpenters 


Electricians 


Plumbers 


Machinists 


Pipefitters 


Tool and diemakers 


Sheet metal workers 


Auto and related mechanics 


Structural steel workers 


Bricklayers, stonemasons, and tilesetters 








17.7 


18.9 


21.7 


22.8 
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Circuit 
Riders 
Return as 
_ Town 
Managers 


by William Desciak 

















In the formative days of the United 
States, there was a group of judges 
known as circuit riders. They were usu- 
ally colorful figures on horseback—some 
roly poly, some skinny—all in longtailed 
coats and stovepipe hats. About once a 
month one would ride into a small town 
to marry couples, hold court, and deal 
with legal problems of the community. 
When the work was completed, the judge 
packed up, mounted, and rode on to the 
next town to perform the same services. 

Those early circuit riders found niches 
in society because most towns—unlike 
rip-roaring Dodge City and Tombstone— 
did not have the people, the problems, or 
the money to warrant full-time judges. 
Thus, the idea of judges riding circuit 
worked in those bygone days, and 
today—more than 150 years later—it is 
working again, this time in rural areas of 
Pennsylvania for many of the same rea- 
sons. 

A Circuit Rider Manager Program— 
started by the Economic Development 
Council of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
(EDCNP)}—iuses the circuit riding princi- 
ple to serve small municipalities. The 


William Desciak, who conceived the Circuit 
Rider Manager Program, is director of develop- 
ment for the Economic Development Council of 
Northern Pennsylvania, situated in Avoca. 


Pennsylvania circuit riding managers—on 
wheels rather than horses—motor into 
towns once a week and spend 2 days 
helping elected officials with budget prep- 
aration, grant applications, and other 
administrative details of municipal 
government. 

Government modernization and im- 
provement are major goals of EDCNP, a 
private nonprofit corporation founded in 
1964 to organize and advance the social, 
economic, and physical development of 
northeastern Pennsylvania. One way 
EDCNP is going about attaining its goals 
is the Circuit Rider Manager Program, 
funded under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA), 
title VI. 

EDCNP covers a seven-county area 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, including 
Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, 
Pike, Schuylkill, and Wayne Counties, 
with a population of 875,000. The number 
of local municipalities in this region is 
extraordinarily large when compared with 
similar sized areas across the country. 
There are 268 units of local government, 
and the majority contain populations of 
less than 5,000. 

This seven-county district is a very 
complex region, both from a geographic 
and economic point of view. The econ- 
omy of the rural Pocono Mountain coun- 
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ties (Pike, Carbon, Monroe, and Wayne) 
is primarily based on the services associ- 
ated with the recreation and tourist indus- 
try. The urban counties’ (Luzerne, Lack- 
awanna, and Schuylkill) economies are 
geared to manufacturing and commerce. 
The land forms are also quite different. 
The Poconos are punctuated with a series 
of high plateaus and gorges and with 
numerous lakes and streams; whereas the 
more urbanized counties have rolling hills 
and significant agricultural areas. 

Until recently the level of economic 
activity in northeastern Pennsylvania had 
declined for four decades. The demise of 
the anthracite coal industry was the pri- 
mary culprit. By the late 1960's the coal 
industry was no longer a major source of 
employment and revenue to the region. 
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An infusion of manufacturing trades im- 
proved the local economic balance. 

Because most municipalities are so 
small, many are administered by part-time 
elected officials. Formerly, elected offi- 
cials could turn to municipal clerks or 
secretaries for assistance with office 
work. Today, with the myriad of Federal 
and State regulations, clerks and secre- 
taries can’t handle all of the chores. 

However, because of the budgetary 
restraints, almost none of the municipali- 
ties have full-time managers or adminis- 
trators to handle the everyday workings 
of the communities. Recognizing the im- 
portance of helping these small municipal- 
ities, EDCNP set out to establish a circuit 
rider manager program. 

In September 1976, EDCNP asked the 


Economic Development Administration 
(EDA) of the Department of Commerce 
to fund a 1-year demonstration program 
through the Professional Service Grant 
Program. The idea was to hire a person 
knowledgeable about municipal affairs to 
serve four municipalities, spending 1 day 
a week in each of the municipalities and 
reserving the fifth day for special prob- 
lems and research. EDA approved fund- 
ing for the project and it was up to the 
EDCNP to make it work. 

The first task was selecting a circuit 
rider—a person with some knowledge of 
municipal affairs, grant applications, 
budget preparation, and planning, who 
could relate to part-time elected officials. 
This individual would be an employee of 
the Economic Development Council and 
be able to draw assistance from the 
EDCNP staff of planners and researchers, 
to help solve problems. A circuit rider 
was hired and the program was off and 
running. 

During the process of selecting the four 
municipalities it was decided not to in- 
clude the region’s larger cities because of 
the complexity of their problems. Smaller 
municipalities would be most likely to 
benefit from the services of a part-time 
administrator and to continue the program 
after the Federal funding had ended. 

Next, to determine interest in the pro- 
gram, the circuit rider concept was ex- 
plained to the eligible municipalities, and 
they were sent questionnaires concerning 
the size of their budgets, any large up- 
coming projects such as sewer projects, 
and their total populations. A meeting 
was held with the 19 municipalities that 
responded affirmatively, to determine 
which would benefit most from the pro- 
gram. Four were selected for their varied 
geographic areas, different economic 
bases, and _ disparate population 
characteristics. 

As the EDA grant neared completion, 
with two of the four municipalities com- 
mitted to fund the program, it was appar- 
ent that the project could succeed. At this 
point, an alternative source of funding 
was needed. The goal of the program, 
according to Thomas Shelburne, former 
president of EDC NP, was to have many 
of the municipalities in the region utilize 
the part-time circuit riders and pay them 
with tax dollars. Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) title VI 
project fundiag provided the mechanism 
to expand the program. 


In the region covered by EDCNP, 
there are four prime sponsors: Lacka- 
wanna County, administered by the 
Scranton/Lackawanna Human Develop- 
ment Agency; Luzerne County, adminis- 
tered by the Luzerne County Human 
. Resources Department; Carbon/Schuylkili 
Counties, administered by the Schuylkill/ 
Carbon Agency for Manpower: and the 
Scranton City Program, administered by 
the Scranton city government. 

Jim Loftus, executive director of the 
Luzerne County Human Resources De- 
partment, was enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram’s possibilities. Under his direction, 
an application was written for a title VI 
project. Subsequently, Fred Lettieri, 
Scranton/Lackawanna Human Develop- 
ment Agency, and Frank Milewski, 
Schuylkill/Carbon Agency for Manpower, 
were approached, and they, too, encour- 
aged the EDCNP to submit applications. 

The proposed new circuit rider program 
was basically similar to its EDA-funded 
predecessor. Circuit riders would offer 
part-time administrative services to selec- 
tive municipalities in the prime sponsors’ 
areas. However, the CETA program was 
designed to include basic training and a 
series of followup, problem-solving ses- 
sions. As presented to Loftus, the project 
called for the employment of six circuit 
riders. Another circuit rider was added 
later, to cover a total of 14 towns in 
Luzerne County. The program included a 
2-week intensive training course for the 
CETA circuit riders before starting work, 
and a biweekly, I-day, problem-solving 
session. Supervisory expenses were also 
included in the program. The project was 
approved and it was EDCNP’s responsi- 
bility to show that it would work. 

Once the Luzerne County Program’ was 
approved, an application was submitted 
to the Lackawanna County prime sponsor 
calling for four circuit riders to cover nine 
municipalities. The 2-week orientation 
program, as well as the followup training, 
would be sponsored by Luzerne County; 
the Lackawanna County circuit riders 
would also participate in the training. 

The next step was the selection of the 
municipalities and circuit riders. Letters 


Molly McLaughlin, whose circuit 
riding takes in Exeter Township, gets 
assistance from the local police 
department when it's needed. 


Photos by William Bell 
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Lackawanna Counties and 23 were selected 
in a process that followed the same pattern 
as the original circuit rider program. 

The EDCNP selected the circuit riders. 
The two prime sponsors, as well as the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, sent eligible applicants to be inter- 
viewed. According to Howard J. Gross- 
man, executive director of the EDCNP, 
‘**The number of qualified individuals was 
overwhelming.”’ Initiative and maturity 
were considered important attributes for 
candidates because circuit riders worked 
independently most of the time. In addi- 
tion, a college degree was considered a 
definite advantage. Approximately 25 ap- 
plicants were interviewed, and 11 were 
selected. Since none of those selected had 
prior municipal management experience, 
the training program became very impor- 
tant. EDCNP hired a professional munic- 
ipal training specialist to conduct a 2- 
week session, as well as the followup 
sessions. The 2-week session, from 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. daily, covered capital budg- 
eting procedures, grant applications, Gov- 
ernment regulation, and municipal gov- 
ernments and was intended to provide the 
circuit riders with a basic understanding 
of municipal affairs. Many of the ques- 
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were sent to all eligible towns in Luzerne and ° 


Charles Gallo, a modern day circuit 
rider, assists Police Chief Thomas 
Dale in completing a highway safety 
grant application. 


tions and problems they encountered on 
their rounds could be handled immedi- 
ately by EDCNP’s backup systems. In 
addition, the biweekly sessions would 
allow the circuit riders to share their 
experiences, as well as to have their 
questions answered by the CETA-funded 
consultant hired by EDCNP. 

After the Luzerne and Lackawanna 
County programs started operating, an 
application was submitted to the Schuyl- 
kill/Carbon Agency for Manpower, calling 
for six circuit riders to serve 16 
municipalities. Schuylkill County set up a 
2-week training program, using the same 
consultant who conducted the Luzerne 
and Lackawanna programs, and selected 
the circuit riders in the same manner as the 
other counties. The Schuylkill County 
Technical Assistance Office selected the 
communities. 

Since the original Schuylkill County 
project, four additional circuit riders in 
Schuylkill County and two circuit riders 
in Carbon County have been added. Cur- 


rently, 23 CETA circuit riders are cover- 
ing 52 municipalities in Carbon, Luzerne, 
Lackawanna, and Schuylkill Counties, all 
eager to continue the program. 

To monitor the effectiveness of the 
circuit riding program, participating mu- 
nicipalities were asked to make periodic 
evaluations. In all cases, the evaluations 
were positive. In addition, William Bell, 
the circuit rider coordinator of the EDCNP, 
a title II CETA employee with a master’s 
degree in public administration, periodi- 
cally visits the municipalities to talk with 
borough council and township officials to 
show that EDCNP is interested in the pro- 
gram and offers backup services. 

Has the program been effective? The 
answer has to be yes. The circuit riders 
have given valuable administrative assist- 
ance to the municipalities. In one case, a 
circuit rider discovered unopened mail 
dating back to 1965, including an enve- 
lope containing an uncashed check. Cir- 
cuit riders have been successful in obtain- 
ing Federal and State grants for 
municipalities which otherwise would 
have been unable to obtain them. They 
have undertaken planning and zoning 
studies in areas which either lacked the 
money or did not have the interest to 
initiate them. Perhaps the project’s most 
important outcome is the demonstrated 
success in using CETA’s resources to 
fund part-time professional administra- 
tors. The program’s viability is applicable 
not only to northeastern Pennsylvania 
but, in EDCNP’s opinion, to the rest of 
the State and the Nation. 

EDCNP staff is thinking of initiating a 
program of circuit rider planners that will 
be operated in the same manner as the 
circuit rider manager program. It is hoped 
that a new circuit rider manager program 
can be started in fiscal year 1979. The 
new program could select either new 
CETA participants to serve new 
municipalities or the existing team of 
trained CETA circuit riders to serve new 
communities. 

The Circuit Rider Manager Program 
provides a real opportunity to sample the 
value of professional assistance without 
making a permanent commitment. Work- 
ing with the CETA prime sponsors, the 
EDCNP has demonstrated an innovative 
approach to providing services to small 
municipalities. It is through efforts such 
as this that true modernization will oc- 
cur. @ 
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- Public Service Employment: 
CETA Program Models — 


This monograph explores three major ap- 
proaches to public service employment, rep- 
resented by countercyclical, employability 
development, and structural targeting models. 
Its purpose is to help program operators 
resolve the major structural problem of most 
public service employment programs—that 
of using a particular design to meet numer- 
ous and often conflicting policy objectives. 
The three-model approach permits practi- 
tioners to design a program that addresses 
a specific need, is organized for a specific 
objective, and employs a specific target pop- 
ulation in job situations that reasonably fol- 
low from the design. 

The discussion focuses on three major 
dimensions of each approach: its purpose, 
target group, and employment opportunities. 
The goal of the countercyclical model, for 
example, is to stimulate a stagnant economy. 
The objective of the employability develop- 
ment model is to provide basic training 
aimed at the development of skills and 
experience, leading to permanent jobs. The 
structural targeting model, which often com- 
bines elements of the countercyclical and 
employment ability development models, 
aims at providing income maintenance or 
ameliorating chronic high unemployment in 
particular locations or among particular de- 
mographic groups. 

The second dimension of the three public 
employment service models concerns the 
group to be served. The countercyclical 
model’s target group consists of persons 
unemployed due to a downturn in economic 
conditions. The target group served by the 
employability development model includes 
persons chronically unemployed because of 
lack of skills, training, or work experience— 
the structurally unemployed. The structural 
targeting model addresses the long-term un- 
employed living in geographical areas that 
remain in economic trouble even in good 
times or belonging to socioeconomic and 
demographic groups that experience chronic 
high unemployment. 

The third major dimension of the models 
is the type of employment opportunities de- 
veloped for the target group. Countercyclical 
efforts emphasize labor-intensive projects 
and the participants’ return to previously held 
jobs in the private sector as the economy 
improves. The employability development 
model requires the types of jobs that can 
develop skills and provide a transition to 


CETA Program Models is the general 
title of a series of monographs designed 
to make available to prime sponsors’ 
staffs the lessons that some experienced 
employment and training program opera- 
tors have learned from service in CETA 
and previous human resources develop- 
ment programs. Other monographs in this 
series: On-the-Job Training, Job Devel- 
opment and Placement (see WORKLIFE, 
June 1978), Classroom Training—The 
OIC Approach, Supportive Services, and 
Intake and Assessment. The monographs 
were prepared for the Employment and 
Training Administration’s Office of Com- 
munity Employment Programs by the Na- 
tional Council on Employment Policy, with 
financial support from the Office of Re- 
search and Development. 

Copies of all monographs are now 
available and may be obtained from the 
Inquiries Unit, Room 10225, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 601 D Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20213. 


unsubsidized employment. Programs based 
on the structural targeting model are con- 
cerned largely with developing jobs that meet 
the needs of the participants and at the 
same time provide needed public services to 
the community. 

The monograph was written by Ray E. 
Corpuz Jr., director of the Takoma, Wash., 
CETA program. 


Work Experience Perspectives: 
CETA Program Models 


Prime sponsors interested in using work 
experience more effectively as an employa- 
bility development strategy will find this mon- 
ograph a valuable source of information. 

The authors foresee a substantial and 
continuing expansion of the labor force for at 
least the next 10 years, accompanied by a 
long-term decline in private sector demand 
for unskilled and inexperienced workers and 
a decline in entry-level jobs. 

Employability development will be needed 
by increasing numbers of young people, 
older workers, displaced homemakers, and 
disadvantaged persons, especially those 
who are rejected by empioyers for lack of 
experience and are excluded from formalized 
training because of educational barriers. To 
attain economic self-sufficiency on a perma- 


nent basis, these individuals will need a 
chance to explore career possibilities, learn 
needed job Skills, and develop acceptable 
work habits. 

Work experience can be a steppingstone 
to permanent, nonsubsidized employment if 
used in innovative ways and not rigidly 
limited to short-term or part-time work as- 
signments, according to the authors. They 
suggest that it be defined as “manpower 
activities that expose enrollees to simulated 
and actual work conditions, expectations, 
and job content similar to those encountered 
in the unsubsidized work world,” and rec- 
ommend that these activities be coupled with 
classroom occupational training, training in 
job search skills, remedial education, per- 
formance assessment, counseling, and var- 
ious supportive services. 

The authors stress the need to design 
work experience activities that meet identi- 
fied occupational shortages in the community 
and respond to employers’ demand for moti- 
vated workers. Different models with various 
components can be designed to meet job- 
seekers’ needs, whether they are for skills 
training or for work orientation. 

The monograph traces the evolution of 
work experience from the early 1960's. It 
includes a chapter on model building that 
Outlines the key steps in the program plan- 
ning process, including establishing objec- 
tives, selecting participant subgroups, devel- 
oping an assessment design, and deciding 
on the administrative structure. 

The concluding chapter describes a series 
of successful program models that combine 
work experience with such activities as skills 
training in a college classroom setting, sec- 
ondary education, cooperative education, job 
search and retention training, and innovative 
public services. The programs are discussed 
in terms of their objectives, target popula- 
tions, administrative structures, contents, im- 
plementation plans, and performance criteria. 

Any of these programs could serve as a 
model for planning work experience activi- 
ties. For example, the design that couples 
work experience with skills training includes 
all of the components of the traditional insti- 
tutional training program but it is enriched by 
a rotation of enrollees through actual job 
experiences to test their skill proficiency, 
provide actual work orientation, and ease the 
transition from the sheltered world of training 
to regular employment. 

The monograph was written by Marion W. 
Pines, director, and James H. Morlock, dep- 
uty director, of the Baltimore CETA program. 
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Job Corps 
Artis 
Young at 
Heart 


by Walter Owen 





Amid the 37 works of art by Job Corps 
students, scheduled to be displayed in 
Department of Labor regional offices 
throughout the Nation in the coming 
months, is a collage entitled ‘‘It Works.”’ 

It did not win any of the prizes, and it 
is the smallest entry in the show. Still, it 
survived local, regional, and national ju- 
ries and remains in the exhibit. 

There is something different about ‘‘It 
Works.” In a show of highly personal art, 
it is more personal than most. Despite its 
diminutive size, a little more than 6 inches 
square, it draws the eye. It reveals its 
own method of creation. One can envi- 
sion the artist (John William Hoffman, 
Jr., of the Charleston, W.Va., Job Corps 
Center) bent over his project, painstak- 
ingly pasting down bits of paper torn and 
cut from magazines and newspapers, add- 
ing a dab of transparent red paint here, 
some white there, then leaning back, 
studying its composition, and deciding, 
yes, it works. 

Hoffman’s collage is abstract and dif- 
fers from most of the other entries—and 
all of those selected for prizes—which 
rely on representational and decorative 
art forms: paintings and drawings meant 
to please rather than to puzzle, or chal- 
lenge, or alienate the viewer. 

As such, they accurately reflect the 
attitudes and ambitions of their creators. 
Job Corps students, by training and moti- 
vation, aim to please. And they do. 
Viewers leaving the exhibit in the Great 
Hall of the Department of Labor building 
in Washington, D.C., described the as- 
sembled works as ‘charming’ and ‘‘de- 
lightful’’—words signaling acceptance to 
the ears of disadvantaged youth who want 


Walter Owen is assistant editor of WORKLIFE. 


to be in the mainstream of American life. 

The works on view include portraits, 
fanciful landscapes and dreamscapes, still 
lifes, cartoons, and scenes of daily life. It 
is a display of standard, but satisfying, 
works by essentially untrained youth who 
have recently discovered the pleasures of 
self-expression and participation in the 
creative process. 

Therein lies the real merit of the ex- 
hibit. Job Corps youth, selected for the 
program by congressionally mandated cri- 
teria, are the hardcore disadvantaged of 
this country; nearly all are school drop- 
outs, products of broken homes and ex- 
treme financial and environmental depri- 
vation. They are the youth most of 
society had given up for lost. Yet, with 
the fresh environment offered by a Job 
Corps center, innovative counseling and 
training, they have shown they are able 
to produce an art show that would make 
any middle-class high school proud. 

Assistant Secretary for Employment 
and Training Ernest G. Green, who offi- 
ciated at the opening of the exhibit in 
Washington, saluted each prizewinner, 
entrant, and Corpsmember. ‘‘I urge 
everyone present,” he said, “‘to remind 
yourselves of what these young people 
and their accomplishments represent: in 
the words of Atlanta Mayor Maynard 
Jackson, chairman of the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors’ Arts Task Force, ‘The 
arts reveal us to ourselves.’ ” 

Green continued, *“This event confirms 
the rightness of the Administration’s de- 
cision to double the size of the Job Corps. 
The Job Corps expansion is taking us 
from 59 centers and 22,000 training slots 
in January 1977 to more than 100 centers 
and 44,000 training slots.” 

In other words, that mixture of social 
theories and only half-tried training and 
educational programs that first caused so 
much confusion and some criticism in the 
mid-1960°s has matured and gained focus 
over the past 14 years and become the 
Job Corps of today. It works. 

Somewhat like young Hoffman's crea- 
tive efforts, there was a great deal of 
taking from here and putting down there, 
a dab of this and a dab of that. Unlike 
young Hoffman, however, no one, even 
today, is willing to put a frame around 
Job Corps and call it a finished product. 
Its design for the current expansion gives 
definition to its insistence on flexibility. 
The sounds of hammers and saws rehabil- 
itating old buildings and creating some 





Phoenix, Ariz., Job Corps Center. 
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new ones, readying them for the intake of 
greater numbers of youth all across the 
Nation, is only one facet of the effort. 

As Assistant Secretary Green said, the 
increases in quality are far more impor- 
tant than the increases in quantity. *“The 
major push behind all of this Administra- 
tion’s economic stimulus efforts,” Green 
said, “‘is to move more people from our 
programs into well-paying private sector 
jobs, and the Job Corps expansion plays 
a crucial role in that obective. . . . 

‘“‘We are also exploring new ap- 
proaches to make the Job Corps even 
more effective than it is now. These 
include an advanced career training pro- 
gram in junior colleges and technical 
schools, an industry work experience pro- 
gram, closer tie-ins between the Job 
Corps and military training, and concen- 
tration on increasing job opportunities in 
growth industries. In all of these ap- 
proaches, we are making sure that the 
views of the Corpsmembers about what 
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works best will play a key role in shaping 
the Corps’ future.” 

The four top prize-winning Corpsmem- 
bers shared the stage with Green and 
received $200 checks. The respective cat- 
egories were oil painting, mixed media, 
drawing, and watercolor. Green said, 
‘*Above all, as evidenced by the Corps- 
members here today, that they have come 
to this point and have done so with such 
a display of talent indicates their strong 
desire to improve themselves, and their 
clear recognition that the Job Corps offers 
them a combinatic.i of basic education 
and job training which will stand them in 
good stead in the days to come.” 

Receiving the checks from Green were 


Odessa Mae Holloway, 22, of Blue Ridge 
Job Corps Center, Marion, Va. (oil paint- 
ing): Larry Bernal, 20, of Timberlake Job 
Corps Center, Estacada, Ore. (mixed me- 
dia); Ruben Diaz, 20, of the Glenmont 
N.Y., Job Corps Center (drawing); and 
Jean M. Holek, 21, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
Job Corps Center (watercolor). Holek also 
won second prize in the drawing cate- 
gory, which carried a $100 award. Third 
place winners received $75. 

The current exhibit is the culmination 
of contests held at Job Corps centers, of 


“Newport Sunset” by Julie Engellrecht, 
Angell, Oreg., Job Corps Center. 


regional screening in New York and Los 
Angeles, and finally, in Washington, 
D.C., of decisions by a jury of five 
persons prominent in the art world. The 
judges based their decisions on ingenuity 
and originality, composition or design, 
craftsmanship, appeal to the observer, 
and apparent meaningfulness to the par- 
ticipant. 

The exhibit will be shown in Depart- 
ment of Labor regional offices in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, San 
Francisco, and Seattle in the year ahead. 
Exact schedules are not yet available. 

‘It Works” will be along. You can 
count on it. 































Following is a selected list of publications 
on employment and related matters. Single 
copies of Employment and Training Admin- 
istration publications for which no price is 
indicated can be obtained free by writing the 
Inquiries Unit, Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 10225, 601 D St., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20213. Please enciose a self-ad- 
dressed label with all requests for free publi- 
cations. For publications not available free, 
write the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, and enclose payment. 


Layoff Time Training: A Key to Up- 
grading Workforce Utilization and 
EEOC Affirmative Action 

This Employment and Training Administra- 
tion report presents the results of a U.S. 
Department of Labor-funded experimental 
and demonstration :ayoff time-training project 
conducted from 1972 to 1975 in the northern 
California canning industry. The project pro- 
vided training and stipends for laid-off, low- 
skilled workers in an effort to make them 
eligible for promotion to jobs that would offer 
more pay per hour and more hours per year 
to substantially increase their earnings. Be- 
sides demonstrating that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could serve as a Catalyst in devel- 
oping a training capability, the project 
indicated that such training could accelerate 
the affirmative action adjustment process, 
could lead an industry to develop an internal 
training capability it had not had before, and 
could be used to improve the employment 
status of women and minorities. Specify 
R&D Monograph 61. $3. 


Conference Report on 
Evaluating the 1977 Economic 
Stimulus Package 


The Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Policy, Evaluation and Research of the De- 
partment of Labor reports in this publication 
the proceedings of a conference held at the 
Brookings Institution to consider how to eval- 
uate the performance of the five components 
of the Economic Stimulus Package of 1977. 
Four components are discussed in this vol- 
ume: the employment tax credit, State and 
local public works programs, CETA public 
service employment positions, and an in- 
crease in the level of funds provided to State 
and local governments through revenue 
sharing. The purpose of the conference was 





to provide the government agencies respon- 
sible for the program evaluations with a 
consistent appraisal of their independent 
plans. The authors assess the adequacy of 
these evaluations and recommend changes 
they consider necessary before any definitive 
conclusions can be reached. The publication 
includes tables showing selected cost and 
price indexes, the probability of persons 
being unemployed for a given duration, ma- 
jor issues raised by local public works pro- 
grams, and extensive footnotes. Specify 
Stock No. 029-000-00325~. $3. 


Project Skill: Strategies and Tech- 
niques 

This R&D monograph of the Employment 
and Training Administration reports on a 2- 
year demonstration program—Project Skill— 
in Wisconsin, begun in 1974, to help expand 
the employment opportunities of persons 
mildly mentally retarded or recovering from 
emotional disturbances. Funded by the De- 
partment of Labor, the program’s objective 
was to define and fill 94 permanent entry- 
level, Wisconsin State civil service positions, 
while providing transitional training, adjust- 
ment, and supportive services to each proj- 
ect participant and employer. The 19-page 
publication discusses Project Skill’s struc- 
ture, its recruitment and training techniques, 
its job development, placement, and follow- 
through. Project Skill can serve as a model 
for local programs for persons similarly 
handicapped. Specify R&D Monograph 54. 
$1.30. 


The Implementation of CETA in 
Eastern Massachusetts and Boston 
Employment and Training Administration 
monograph includes two reports describing 
the results of almost 3 years of field research 
on the implementation and impact of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA). Part I, “CETA in Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts,” covers Cambridge, Lowell, New 
Bedford, and the Massachusetts balance-of- 
State prime sponsors, from September 1974 
through June 1977. It discusses Massachu- 
setts’ economy and CETA administration, 
planning, policies, goals, and performance. 
Part Il, “The Implementation of CETA in 
Boston,” covers the same period. It analyzes 
the changes from a centralized and categor- 
ical policy to a decentralized and decatego- 
rized one under CETA, and examines the 
impact of the changes on employment and 





training programs and institutions. Specify 
R&D Monograph 57. $4. 


The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 

A 13-page Employment and Training 
Administration booklet gives a brief history of 
the Committee from its creation in 1934 to 
the present, lists its subcommittees, its cur- 
rent and former members and their terms of 
service, and mentions the range of activities 
to improve and extend apprenticeship cov- 
ered in the Committee’s recommendations to 
the Secretary of Labor. Available from the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Room 4434, 601 D 
St., NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 


Years for Decision: A Longitudinal 
Study of the Educational and Labor 
Market Experience of 

Young Women, Volume 4 


Volume 4 of Employment and Training 
Administration R&D monograph No. 24 de- 
scribes the dramatic changes in the attitudes 
of women toward working outside the home 
and in their actual participation in the work 
force. The book is based on a comprehen- 
sive set of data obtained through personal 
interviews with a national sample of young 
women age 14-24 during the period from 
1968 to 1973. Topics covered include the 
following: (1) factors associated with desires 
and expectations for higher education as 
well as actual college attendance; (2) labor 
force dynamics associated with withdrawal 
from the labor force when a woman bears 
her first child, and subsequent reentry; (3) 
personal characteristics associated with 
young women’s choice of “atypical” occupa- 
tions; (4) relation of long-term on-the-job 
training to expectation of long-term attach- 
ment to the labor force; (5) causes and 
consequences of migration in terms of the 
economic welfare of young women and their 
families; and (6) some of the determinants of 
marital disruption. 

This volume differs from the previous ones 
in that it consists of a set of interrelated 
studies on topics important to the under- 
standing of the educational, labor market, 
and family experience of young women; and, 
instead of relying on tabular analysis as the 
previous volumes have, all the chapters 
except the introductory one apply a variety 
of statistical techniques. Specify R&D Mono- 
graph 24. $5. 
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“Colors of Nature” by Ruben Diaz “Amongst Strife...” by Larry C. Bernal 


“Casual Conversation” by Jean Holek 
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The four first-place winners of the nationwide Job Corps Art Contest will be displayed with 33 other works by Job Corps youth when the 
exhibit tours all 10 Department of Labor regional offices in the coming months. For details on the opening of the exhibit in Washington, 


D.C., see Job Corps Art Is Young At Heart, beginning on page 30 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 




























































































